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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Under the head of "Brief Mention" in the last number of the 
American Journal of Philology (vol. XIX, p. 231) is the following 
statement: "Professor Elmer belongs to a school of grammarians 
who attach scientific importance to their own translations, whereas 
to me translation is never a proof, only an illustration." In using 
these words, Professor Gildersleeve attributes to me principles so 
diametrically opposed to those which I really entertain and which 
I have uniformly followed as a guide in my syntactical investi- 
gations, that I am prompted to say a word in self-defence. I 
do not quite see how Professor Gildersleeve could use the words 
above quoted, if he did me the honor to read what I said on 
pages 153 ff. of my Studies regarding the utter worthlessness of 
translation in any attempt to determine the exact meaning of a 
foreign phrase. I there use the following language : 

"In the first place it seems necessary to say — and upon this 
point I lay the greatest possible emphasis — that no one can hope 
to study the differences between the two tenses with any degree 
of success without divorcing himself absolutely and completely 
from the idiom of his own language. It seems all the more 
necessary to lay the utmost emphasis upon the necessity of doing 
this, because even some of the writers of our Latin grammars 
have apparently been influenced in their views by their feeling for 
the modern idiom. . . . The manner in which expressions are 
handled in translations into a foreign language is not of the 
remotest consequence in determining the force of expressions in 
the original. Translations are, of course, frequently important 
for illustrative purposes, but they are absolutely worthless and 
often even wholly misleading in determining the exact force of 
original idioms. . . . Let us then at once divorce ourselves from 
every influence of our English idiom and study the differences 
from a purely Roman point of view." 

It seems tolerably clear from these words that no one can 
attach less scientific importance than I do to my own translations, 
or to those of any one else. The one principle that I kept ever 
before me and followed implicitly in my Studies in Latin Moods 
and Tenses was that the real evidence regarding the Roman 
feeling for the various uses considered must be internal evidence. 
Nowhere do I attach any importance whatever to my translations, 
or even imply that I do, except for purposes of illustration after 
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showing from such internal evidence the Roman conception of 
the usage under consideration. For each view advocated, I have 
given reasons which seem to me ample. If any one can show 
that the reasons given are inadequate, that my premises are in 
any case inadmissible, or that my conclusions do not logically 
follow from my premises, I shall be very grateful to him for such 
correction. But I can hardly be expected to take kindly to 
being assigned to a class of investigators whose methods I have 
condemned in the strongest language I could command. 

I am quite willing to subscribe to all that Professor Gildersleeve 
has said regarding the art of translation. I should, however, 
allow myself less latitude when translating for scientific purposes 
than I should when translating for literary purposes. A transla- 
tion is at best a mere approximation ; but, while recognizing this 
fact, we ought at the same time to recognize the other fact that 
some translations represent more accurately than others the point 
of view of those who used the original idiom. When one is 
translating solely for literary purposes, I should not object to his 
using 'must' (the 'moral must') as a translation of the so-called 
'potential' subjunctive, on the ground of what I have called in 
my Studies its "equivalence of adaptability." I should be willing 
to go even further than that and, on the same grounds, allow him 
to translate ne transieris and noli transire by 'you must not 
cross ' ; fac and facito, by ' you must do ' ; as well as non puta- 
ueris and credas ('potential'), by 'you must not think' and 'you 
must believe.' But I should not expect these translations to give 
the student of Latin even so much as a hint of the differences 
between ne and non, or of those between the imperative and 
potential moods. I should expect them rather to give him the 
impression that no differences exist between the two negatives, or 
between the two moods ; and, if I were particularly bent upon 
indicating to him the differences that actually do exist, I should 
be inclined to insist that ne transieris means 'do not cross'; non 
putaueris, 'you would not (for an instant) think '; fac, 'do'; and 
credas, 'one would suppose.' For scientific purposes, I should be 
inclined to insist upon these translations even at the risk of 
making an occasional artistic blunder — yes, even at the risk of 
being called a " mechanical uniformitarian," though I confess that 
this last might make me wince a little, if it came from a scholar 
whom I esteem so highly as I do Professor Gildersleeve. 

In referring to the passage in Cic. Legg. 3, 1, 1 tu Platonem 
nee nimis ualde nee nimis saepe laudaueris, Professor Gildersleeve 
inadvertently cites the verb as laudauerim. If I had been able 
to find instances of laudauerim (i. e. of the first person, where 
the form is not identical with an indicative form), or similar 
instances of any other verb, in passages parallel to the one cited 
(and what I mean by 'parallel' will be clear to any one who 
reads my Studies'), it would hardly have occurred to me to 
question the legitimacy of 'you can not praise, etc.,' as a trans- 
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lation of nee . . . laudaueris. More than that — if I had found 
such instances, much of what is now found in my Studies would 
never have been written. 

Cornell University. *!• v*» iiLMER. 



^Professor Elmer may have protested publicly and privately 
as clearly as I have done against attaching scientific importance 
to translation, and I grant that I ought to have perused with 
religious care every line of his Studies in Latin Moods and 
Tenses, but for all that I do not see how any one who reads his 
chapter on the supposed potential use of the subjunctive mood — 
and this is all that I had read — can fail to infer that he takes the 
various renderings seriously. After discussing " the may (possi- 
bility)-idea," "the can (certainty)-idea," " the might (possibility)- 
idea," and the "must-idea," he comes like Shelley's Cloud, a fit 
prototype of much grammatical work, "with wings folded to rest 
on his airy nest," " the would (first person, shou/dyidea." These 
" would " and " should " translations he considers the only abso- 
lutely certain and indisputable renderings, and that despite the 
fact that "would" and "should" have as complicated a history 
and as elusive a practice as the "supposed potential." Nay, it is 
a matter of notoriety that nine-tenths of American writers for the 
press are hazy and capricious when they are not absolutely incor- 
rect in their use of ' would ' and ' should.' Even those who keep 
their skirts fairly clean as to 'shall' and 'will' show themselves 
perfect draggletails on the adjacent domain. Now, if absolute 
certainty and indisputability are asserted of a translation and the 
translation itself is traced back to the "volitive," I do not see 
why I am to be taken to task for failing to comment on the fact 
that Professor Elmer's practice does not square with his theory. 
He has really come off better than he would have done, had I 
weighed every word of his elaborate treatise. But I am happy 
to rectify my mistake. My slip of the pen, inadvertence, blunder, 
whatever it may be called, in writing laudaverim for laudaveris — 
I had just written velim — would have appeared among the 
Errata, if Professor Elmer had not anticipated me. 

B. L. G.] 



